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There was only one house in London to which he could
go, the house of his eldest sister, the beautiful Ann who
had been an influence for good on his boyhood, and who
had stood by his side in the streets of Nottingham singing
the hymns of those outdoor services.    With whatever feel-
ings he went to the house of his beloved sister, he was
speedily brought  face to  face with disenchantment and
horror.    He found that her husband, one of his old school-
fellows, had adopted a truculent agnosticism, was a loud-
voiced and contemptuous materialist, a man who heartily
despisecl religion, and regarded every species of piety as
so much cant and make-believe.    Moreover, he discovered
that this disagreeable person had contracted the disease of
alcoholism, and that he had not only infected his sister with
his odious notions concerning religion, but also with the
destroying germ of his horrible vice.    Instead of welcome
and encouragement, he met with ridicule and contempt.
His sister was kind enough to let him argue and plead
with her, but his brother-in-law had not patience enough
even for this amenity.    He was coldly treated, contemptu-
ously used, and speedily dismissed.    Instead of a happy
and restful home,- he found a household overshadowed by
ruin of every kind.    The rich brother-in-law, swiftly im-
poverishing himself, was a blacker shadow in that home
than the struggling and speculating Samuel Booth had been
in the darkening home of Sneinton,    Signs of approaching
trouble were everywhere visible, and soon both husband and
wife, in spite of all the exertions of William Booth, passed
from prosperity to ruin and presently from ruin to death.

This painful discovery at the first step in London threw
the young venturer into a state of deep dejection. It
deepened to ocean depth his sensation of solitude, and
darkened his horizon with clouds blacker than night. He
was now quite friendless and homeless. No agency existed
to which he could go for assistance, no brotherhood or
society where he could count upon kindness and welcome.
He was solitary in London, solitary and poor, with nothing
but his Bible for consolation. And it was necessary for
him to have bread that he might live, even in dejection and
poverty.